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PLAYS OF THE MONTH 


By S. R. Littlewood. 


A? the risk of seeming hopelessly out of 
fashion, I have to confess that I am not 
greatly in love with the Restoration “racket.” 
This has been, nevertheless, the most assertive 
excitement of the month in the London theatre, 
with Wycherley’s “The Country Wife” at the 
Ambassadors and Congreve’s “Love for Love” 
at Sadler’s Wells. 

From a historical stand-point of course, 
the social pageant of old Drury Lane and 
Dorset Garden, and their re-born stage- 
technique, is a revealing study. I delight, too, 
in the wit and rhythm of Congreve’s dialogue. 
He would have proved himself in any age a 
man of genius. One cannot help sympathising 
with him in getting tired so early of the dreary 
task of providing dirty lines for dirty people. 
In “Love for Love”—for all the play’s gaiety 
and sparkle—it is difficult not to feel conscious 
of his desire to escape from the prison of mere 
animalism. 

But in the “manly” filth of Wycherley I 
have no joy. His very relish for the nasty 
job which brought him fame is what repels 
me. I am sure Mr. Sydney Carroll was 
entirely sincere in his avowed purpose of 
giving “The Country Wife” its chance, from 
Steele’s point of view, as an “‘instructive 
satire.” At the same time, I cannot join in 
a critical chorus which hails it as supreme and 
desirable “entertainment.” The monkey- 
house humour of its “China Scene” has always 
appeared to me very much on a level with 
that of a particularly coarse “vulgar prefect.” 
The cribbed Moliére plot may have been fresh 
to Pepys and Mrs. Knepp in the green-room, 
to the Duchess of Cleveland as she cast a 


favouring eye upon the author from her box, 
and to the masked women and leering gallants 
of the “fops’ corner” in Wycherley’s own 
time. But for a modern audience, with its 
presumably more subtilised and extended 
interests, how puerile the whole thing is ! 

The fact remains that for tradition’s sake 
the Restoration will be always with us. Our 
theatre inherits from it more than can be 
ignored—on either side of the footlights. 
Moreover, it is good for our actors that they 
should learn to wear their costumes as some- 
thing more than fancy-dress, and to stand out 
from the scene, and to speak sentences that 
have a beginning, a middle and an end. So 
these revivals are due proceedure. I am glad 
to notice, however, that there is no general 
disposition nowadays to recall the post- 
War mood of ten years ago, when any 
immodest word was received with a shout 
of conquest. 

So far as new production is concerned, I 
cannot pretend that—up to the time of 
writing—the month has been conspicuously 
fruitful. The big Anglo-German spectacle 
which Dr. Ludwig Berger has made out of 
King Shadruka’s old Sanskrit play, “The Toy 
Cart,” at the Coliseum reflects all credit upon 
Sir Oswald Stoll’s well-intentioned enterprise. 
Also Schumann’s music is—Schumann’s music. 
The original play had a naive charm about it, 
coming as it did out of the dawn of modern 
civilisation. One likes to fancy the world 
as having been young then; far though it 
was from being so. I do not find this charm 
surviving in the “‘stretched” spectacle of 
“The Golden Toy.” As ballet it is a splendid 
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show ; but the modernly comic element is 
to me just dreadful. 


The same thing is true with Sir Oswald’s 
other nobly-inspired venture at the Alhambra. 
For Mr. Franklin Dyall’s good, strong and 
not over-tragic Shylock and the beautiful 
Portia of Miss Marie Ney, Col. Stanley Bell’s 
production of “The Merchant of Venice” 
deserves all possible praise. Here is a Portia 
who does not stalk through the play with 
Nerissa toddling at her heels, but a true heroine 
of romance—all grace and radiance. Here is 
a Portia who can tell us without appearing 
ridiculous that her “little body is a-weary of 
this great world” and that she is “in sum, 
an unlessoned girl.” 


On the other hand I find it difficult to 
forgive Col. Bell for the bits of stupid panto- 
mime which are perpetually being obtruded 
upon us, and the stultifying of point after point 
by repetition in action. They were, one 
remembers, the besetting sins of Sir Herbert 
Tree at His Majesty’s ; but this is the opposite 
ofanexcuse. It is the old story of the producer 
putting himself in front of Shakespeare. Why 
should Col. Bell want to make Antonio wave 
his hat to off-stage nightingales, when Shakes- 
peare only bids him “answer all things faith- 
fully >” Is it supposed to be an improvement 
on Shakespeare’s ending ? 


Of new and original plays the one that has 
appealed to me most has been ‘‘Nurse Cavell.” 
This deserved a much longer run at the 
Vaudeville. Mr. Bechofer Roberts and Mr. 
C. S. Forester have given us a dignified and 
reticent dramatic record of Nurse Cavell’s 
last days. Mr. Frank Birch’s production, 
with its use of silhouetted shadows, was a 
clever adaptation of means to ends. Miss 
Nancy Price, as Nurse Cavell herself, made 
the real and the ideal blend almost miraculously. 
Though it arrives late, I think “Nurse Cavell” 
will find in repertory and elsewhere some 
permanent place as a fit treatment of its noble 
theme. 

Nothing else of the month has touched me 
anything like so deeply. I find “Magnolia 
Street” just a popular Yiddish melodrama— 
not on a high plane at all, and shirking the 
all-important religious question in its mixed 
marriages. Not even Dame Sybil Thorndike’s 
magnificent performance could convince me 
that “Double Door” counted for anything 
but gloom and glue. 
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EDINBURGH CHILDREN’S 
THEATRE 


“For all who feel young” is the tag used in 
advertisements for Robin Stark’s Edinburgh 
Children’s Theatre. Which probably ex- 
plains why three of the miming items on the 
programme were hardly suitable for the 
ever-so-young. The five-years-old section of 
the audience however was at least impressed 
—in the case of “Tam Lin” apprehensive—if 
not enlightened. But, like the other items 
on the programme, they were very beautiful 
for all that. In fact, the production “A 
Christmas Story Book” was so beautiful that 
the Little Theatre (where plays were staged 
for the Drama League Conference in Sept- 
ember) was crowded at all performances. 

A National note was struck with the rise 
of the curtain in the acting in mime, with a 
story-teller reading the tale, of the Scottish 
Christmas story—the coming of a celestial 
barque to take Saint Bride to be the nurse- 
maid to the Babe in a Bethlehem manger. 
The departure of the vessel was a most ex- 
quisite stage picture. 

Another moving note was struck in a new 
play “‘Silversword,” when a bat sacrificed his 
wings so that Silversword might fly to effect 
a daring rescue in the ogre’s tower. 

Talbert Mollison, who has grown up with 
Edinburgh Children’s Theatre, and is a great 
favourite with the audiences, was the stalwart 
young fairy tale hero to perfection. Mardi 
Aikman was the bat, and Doreen Cayley the 
aged mother with the unaccountably young 
daughter. 

“King Till 12 O’Clock,” merriest of farces 
for children, was the other play. It is made of 
the stuff young people love—a boy who finds 
himself King for a day and proceeds to rule as 
only a boy would dare. The royal banquet of 
strawberry jam and cream sponge was 4 
solidified delight to the audience. Betty 
Ogilvy and Harold Goring as Queen and 
Chancellor might have stepped from any 
illustrated story book. Glen Wakelin was the 
boy hero and Joan Walker his partner—the 
latter being remarkably good. 

Sea chanteys by rollicking sailors and a 
Harlequinade completed the programme. 
Sybil Attwell and Peggy Butler produced 
the show, and the plays were by Robin 
Stark. John Mackay’s decor was entirely 
beautiful. 
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CINEMA ». 


THEATRE 


By Huntly Carter 


i relationship of the Cinema and the 
Theatre and their contracts in the past, 
present and possible, are still a subject of strong 
controversy and will doubtless continue to 
be till the common and commonplace belief 
that the Cinema was pioneered by mechanicians 
and exploited by traders to swallow and take 
the place of the Theatre, is replaced by the 
recognition of the fact that at bottom, the two 
institutions have nothing in common, and each 
has a path of its own and will take its own path 
when the present ridiculous struggle between 
the two is ended. 

The relations and contacts have been neither 
deep, spiritual nor lasting, but mainly physical, 
economic and commercial. The Cinema has 
helped itself freely to the stock-in-trade of the 
commercial theatre—plays, players, back- 
grounds, &c. It has taken these “goods” 
either piecemeal or bodily and fitted them to 
mechanical, technical and entertainment-market 
requirements. It has put them under the strict 
control of the camera and microphone. It 
has tried unsuccessfully to steal the magic 
voice of the player, and the serious theatre- 
going playgoer. On its part the Theatre has 
cast longing eyes on Cinema size and seating 
capacity, on comfort, health and income and 
outgo. It has done so regardless of the fact 
that The Theatre of The Five Thousand is a 
fungus growth. These immense structures 
were never meant to serve the true purpose 
of the Drama. Some playwrights have bor- 
rowed Cinema technique and some plays have 
been produced in the Cinema manner. 

A comparative analysis of theatrical (and 
dramatic) values of the two media suggests 
that there is no binding relation between them. 
Consider the idea, origin, history, content and 
purpose of each. The idea of the Cinema 
(the term is used here to include the Motion 
Picture) is the representation of movement 
in a motion picture. The idea originated not 
in cave-drawings but in the mind of the late 
modern and latter-day mechanician. It was 
the long scientific research necessitated by 
technical requirements that bought the Motion 
Picture and its environment, the Cinema, into 
existence. The stages of technology and science 
were followed by the commercial stages. 
Little traders possessing nothing but business 


acumen, organising ability and barbarian 
emotion, saw there was untold profit in the 
mechanical novelty. A raw content was 
waiting in the spreading neo-barbarian culture. 
All they had to do was put it in a crude melo- 
dramatic story saturated with sex, war, or 
crime, or all three, and treated in such a 
“sentimental, artistic and human” manner 
that the demand for it by a barbarian Universal 
Appetite was inevitable. This content, story 
and treatment have persisted unchanged in 
the commercial Cinema feature, programme 
and entertainment picture till to-day. Tech- 
nology alone has advanced. Cinema technical 
requirements have necessitated scientific re- 
search with technical results, as we see in 
barbarian pictures of the sex and buffoonery 
“Henry VIIIth,” and the sex and insanity 
“Catherine the Great” type. 

The original idea of the Theatre (the term 
is used here to include the drama) was human 
need. Man unfolding. Implicit in this was 
intimacy and conversion. The latter-day tend- 
ency to view society as a whole has changed 
the idea to Society unfolding. Its content 
has become social life, and its purpose that of 
playing a part in the development of a living 
culture. In the late nineteenth century, 
science replacing empiricism, opened the way 
for a new big social constructive effort. The 
serious Theatre, that is the theatre shaped by 
Ibsen and the Free theatre, began to partici- 
pate in the task of building an alternative 
system of society with the aid of the social 
sciences (the sciences that serve Society and 
social ends). The war pushed the social 
science content into the background, but the 
idea persisted. Its after-war continuity and 
present-day actuality can be traced in the best 
plays in the Theatre proper of to-day. Whereas 
the commercial Cinema has grown up on a 
mechanical basis, and has buried a mass of 
scientific social knowledge under a lumber heap 
of barbaric emotion, the Theatre on its 
best side, has sustained the sociological purpose 
as, say, in John Galsworthy’s plays. 

What is the future of the Theatre and the 
Cinema? Some time ago I began work on 
an important new book on the Cinema. 
Circumstance has delayed its completion. It 
was designed to include a symposium on 
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various sides of its subject, one of them 
being the Relation of the Cinema to the 
Theatre. I sent valid and explicit questions 
to a number of outstanding men of the Theatre 
and the Drama from whom I received instruc- 
tive answers that will be published in full 
with the book. I venture to give here a few 
extracts from the answers since they serve to 
throw light on what serious persons are 
thinking about the present point of my article. 
Here is Mr. Bernard Shaw. He favours me 
with long answers to my questions. He is 
much in love with the Cinema and has been 
for a very long time, for he considers it a better 
medium for his plays than the Theatre. He 
is rather fascinated by the mechanical develop- 
ments and possibilities of the Cinema, and is 
inclined to deplore the mechanical backward- 
ness of the Theatre. “I expect,” he says, 
“that the Theatre will borrow many devices 
from the Cinema; but I do not see how it 
can ever achieve such performances of my 
plays (for instance) as are possible by the 
cinema.” He is thinking of the expansion of 
the background such as in the Cinema version 
of “Arms and The Man.” He is of the opinion 
that the Theatre will come “‘to cater for small 
and select audiences, like the Arts Theatre, 
The Gate Theatre and the Stage Society.” 
This implication that the Theatre, under the 
pressure of the Cinema, will retire into the 
back street, finds an echo in Mr. Ashley Dukes. 
His impression is “that the theatre proper will 
take to the back streets in the next few years, 
except for musical shows and such affairs on 
the large scale.” Mr. Maurice Browne is 
of the opinion that there is nothing new in 
the Theatre retiring to the back street. 
“Throughout the industrial era, and the great 
medieval theatrical epoch in Japan, the 
Theatre has hardly ever catered for any other 
than a small and select—i.e., an aristocratic— 
audience, or in any other place than a back 
street.” Mr. Browne takes the view that the 
Cinema and the Theatre have different functions 
and will accordingly develop on their own 
lines. This is also the view of Mr. Charles 
Cochran who brings a rare practical experience 
to the task of answering the questions. “The 
Cinema and the Theatre appear to me to be 
two entirely different forms of entertainment.” 
....*The Cinema is incapable of swallowing 
the Theatre” ....““The Cinema can do itself 
no good by being content to ape the Theatre.” 
Implicit in this is the opinion that each will 
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take its own path. And here is Mr. Geoffrey 
Whitworth on the question of probable 
“Co-operation.” ‘Holding as it does that its 
first duty is to promote the acted drama on the 
stage, whether professional or amateur, the 
British Drama League has hithertoconcentrated 
entirely on the art of thespokendrama. It has 
no antagonism to the art of the Cinema, but 
has not hitherto felt any obligation to deal 
with Cinema work as such. Commercialism 
in the ordinary theatre is in its view more 
dangerous than commercialism in the Cinema.” 
From all this the inferences are, (1) The 
Cinema and Theatre have nothing in common. 
(2) The true Theatre will goon its way rejoicing, 
probably pass through a period of slimming 
during which it will shed its traditional ex- 
crescences, such as spectacle, crowds, and 
factory-like machinery, and in such a manner 
that its urgently needed rejuvenation will 
follow. And in view of its tested capacity as 
a national and social instrument the participa- 
tion of the thousands of amateur societies now 
vigorously at work constructing a non-com- 
mercial theatre, may be expected. 





SCHOOL DRAMA IN DENMARK 


Compar d with the activities displayed in 
England the amateur movement issomewhat 
undeveloped in Denmark. Though a large 
number of amateur societies are in existence 
only a minority of these do serious work. 
Therearesigns however that the tide is turning, 
one of these signs being the growing interest 
in the schools in the drama as a means of 
education. 

The aim of “The Danish Schoolscene,” 
which owes its existence to the unwearied 
labour of Mr. Thomas P. Hejle, is to bring 
before the largest possible number of school- 
children worthy productions by professional 
actors of classical and other literary plays. 
The productions take place at a Copenhagen 
theatre, and the membership of the pupils is 
secured through the co-operation of the 
schools. Besides the headquarters in Copen- 
hagen associated ‘“‘schoolscenes” are now also 
being formed in the provinces and the total 
membership at present amounts to about 
27,000 children, a considerable figure for so 
small a country as Denmark. 
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THE INDIAN COMMEDIA 


DELL’ 


By Dr. R 


—_ Indian Comedy of Art is one of the 
most fascinating forms of the theatrical 
arts of the Middle Ages. In several parts of 
India, the crude medieval performances are 
essentially secular in character, although the 
pretence of playing in the days sacred to the 
Goddess Amba and before her image is still 
preserved. Especially in Gujarat, most of 
the time is usually occupied in grossly realistic 
farces and satires. But of course, in towns, 
even in the street-dramas, the influence of 
Western models and of the professional stage 
is being more felt. Nevertheless, in thousands 
of villages the mediaval “comedy of art” 
still flourishes. 

On one side of a spacious courtyard or a 
village forum, one may notice a small image or 
a picture of the goddess to be propitiated. 
Adjoining the house of an actor, or of some 
sympathetic inhabitant, a small open stage is 
set up with hardly any painted scenery, a back- 
cloth often serving the purpose. A room in 
the actor’s house may serve as a temporary 
green-room. A few typical dresses are ac- 
quired, and some crude copies of certain 
medieval playlets are provided for the one or 
two leading actors of the cast. These amateur 
actors may follow various professions, but are 
generally neighbours or belong to one caste. 
Under the guidance of a bold, experienced 
leader, they rehearse for nearly a month. 
There is nearly the same caste almost every 
year. From ten to fifteen nights three or four 
playlets are alternately repeated, till the grand 
finale of the “full moon night.” 

Awkwardly enough, the playlets commence 
after midnight and end almost at dawn. The 
principal actors sleep during day time, and 
absent themselves from duty, under one pre- 
text or another. Young boys, who also act 
the female roles, and who have to figure only 
for a short time, are allowed to sleep during 
night till they are required in the small hours 
of the morning. Then, they are permitted to 
retire the moment their labour of love is done. 
On account of the religious setting, no fees are 
charged from the audience. Thus, women and 
children who seldom leaye their homes get 
the annual privilege of enjoying these farcical, 
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melodramatic productions, while squatting 
near their homes or viewing them from the 
windows and terraces of neighbouring houses. 
No doubt, however, a collection is made 
before or after the production and even the 
poorest widow would contribute her mite, 
thereby earning a certain religious merit. 

The trouble is that the village actor has 
undergone no artistic discipline. He is not 
really responsible to anybody for his voluntary 
job. He is seldom educated. Thus he 
generally takes extraordinary liberties with 
the part he has somehow crammed. His 
presence of mind is often applauded when he 
misses the cue or something goes wrong. 
Again, the unsteady audience (the spectators 
visiting many street-plays in the course of the 
night), and the festive surroundings give the 
actor a peculiar licence. 

As a result of these amateur annual shows 
professional touring companies were some- 
times formed, and these tourists left behind 
them a sort of scenario or an outline of plot 
of varied playlets or impersonations of certain 
fixed farcical types. Thus, a local company 
would fall in love with the story of a fashion- 
able dendy carrying on an intrigue with a 
lacivious Queen, but each actor would be at 
liberty to improvise in the manner he pleases, 
exactly in the style of the Commedia Dell’ Arte. 

The principle aim is to excite unbounded 
merriment by all means fair or foul. Farcical, 
vulgar satires or lampoons may be freely 
utilized. Grossly realistic pictures might also 
evoke a sense of the incongruous and the 
ludicrous. Child-marriages and stories o 
ill-matched couples are frequent. A very 
young bridegroom is carried in the arms of 
an elderly bride ; the former asks very silly 
questions to which the latter very pertly 
replies, and the people roar with laughter. 
Then the bride laments her lot in a song ; 
but no body takes her seriously and a few 
sentimental tears are shed. The motley 
clown, of course, intervenes at every stage 
in the awkward relations of the unhappy pair, 
and his jokes are merciless. 

The religious satire is also very pointed. 
A Friar is represented as a perfect hypocrite, 
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greedy of wealth, indulging in narcotics and 
seducing a young married girl, disgusted with 
an old husband, and also a rich young widow. 
Again, the degenerate policemen, after the 
decline of the Muslim power, are specially 
selected in many scenes as objects of satire. 
Caricatures of such professional thieves as 
goldsmiths, merchants and tailors also abound. 
A few comedies definitely aim at propoganda 
in favour of some religious sect. Medizval 
legends, with a profuse element of the super- 
natural, areexploited for the purpose. One par- 
ticular goddess is represented as being capable 
of transforming one sex into another as desired. 
Illiterate, credulous people, while laughing 
whole-heartedly at many ironical and foolish 
situations, are awe-inspired on account of the 
miracles wrought by a particular goddess and 
are sometimes converted to the new creed. 
Next to the many laughter-provoking 
devices of disguise, mistaken identity and 
crudely licentious jokes, the love of spectacle 
proves to be fascinating. Certain comedies 
are especially spectacular in character. Radha 
and the Milkmaids dance in gorgeous costume 
an enchanting dance in company of Krishna, 
though in Gujarat these dances have not that 
superb quality of Southern India. Other 
comedies allow for the display of sword-play 
between freebooters, mediaval kings and so on. 
Thus almost all the stage tricks of the Italian 
Commedia dell’ arte are known to have been 
practised on the Indian rural stage. 
Love-intrigue, often of a very vulgar type, 
is at the bottom of almost all such plays. 
One of the most favourite comedies draws its 
fascination from dance and amorous songs 
sung in a duet by a Moslem traveller and an 
orthodox Hindu merchant’s wife. 
Nevertheless, we must not forget that in 
the midst of all the vulgarity and obscenity 
associated with the “comedy of art,” there was 
a mine of mythological knowledge. Pauranic 
legends and stories of Rajput chivalry were 
often represented or narrated by several actors. 
Certain stories had a piognant pathos such as 
when a Brahmin girl, disappointed with a 
hideous marriage, is seen on the point of 
committing suicide. Sentimental tears of 
sympathy were bound to be shed on such 
pathetic occasions, though it is true that no 
production reached a really tragic level. In 
the end a supernatural agency (ex machina) 
would revive any dead person, and a sermon 
would be inflicted on the credulous audience. 
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Clever repartees, ingenious puns, riddles, 
puzzles and clinched couplets always stimu- 
lated the minds of the masses even when they 
roared with laughter and danced to the tune of 
asong. Many expressions of these comedies 
have become current coins of everyday 
parlance. 

So it has come about that the “comedy of 
art” has done a certain service to the cause of 
the Indian theatre by preserving the indigenous 
histrionic talent throughout the centuries, 
by providing unbounded merriment to the 
masses, and by keeping the spectators informed 
from age to age of so many mythological 
stories and romantic historical episodes. 
Again, the comedy also held the mirror before 
the public eye by representing realistically 
contemporary evils and vices. 

In a word, the Indian “comedy of art” 
resembles in many respects the European 
Commedia dell’ arte, with this special distinction 
that actresses did not figure on the former 
stage. No doubt, risqué situations developed 
all the same, for male garments were often 
removed instead of female. Of the many 
types of the Indian comedy of art, the Gujarati 
is the most secular in character, and therefore 
comes nearest to the Commedia dell’ arte. 

The pity is that (especially Gujarat) in 
spite of its wonderful sense of the theatre, 
and of its many sparkling melodramatic 
situations and spectacular de- vices, the 
Indian Commedia dell’ arte has remained 
divorced from literature. The learned 
Brahmins, just as did the Roman Catholic 
Priests, always kept aloof from these loose 
entertainments, and hence the performances 
never had the benefit of free or informed 
criticism. Thus, the breach between pure 
literature and the popular theatre widened, 
although nature, intuition and _ instinctive 
histrionic gifts, together with a love of music, 
spectacle and sport, still preserve the Comedy 
of art in many of the remote villages of India. 








GLASGOW COMMUNITY DRAMA CLUB. 


This Club has now removed to new premises at 
19, Park Road, Glasgow, C.4. Members of the 
Drama League visiting Glasgow are invited to make 
use of the Club without charge, and will be cordially 
welcomed by the new Hon, Secretary of the Club, 
Mr. William L, Cowan, 
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TEACHING DRAMA BY POST 


By the Director of Studies 


NE of the students of the British Drama 
League Correspondence School in Play- 
writing, who had evidently formed a habit of 
Correspondence Courses of all kinds, wrote to 
say that the difference between ours and the 
others was the definite and detailed attention 
given to the individual requirements of each 
student. “It’s like having a private tutor,” 
he said. 

This must inevitably be so, for the itch to 
write plays takes different people differently ; 
and although our Course deals chiefly with 
general technique, it must be applied with 
variations according to the bent of the 
individual student, just as a physician’s general 
therapeutic must be applied with variations 
to individual patients. 

This was the fairly obvious explanation 
which on one occasion had to be made to a 
student who, having compared notes with 
another who happened to be a friend of his, 
wrote to us to say, “But you told him something 
quite different.” Among horses there are 
born flat-racers and born hurdlers, and one 
doesn’t train a horse for the Derby in pre- 
cisely the same way as one would train a horse 
for the Grand National. 

There’s no rule of thumb in play-writing. 
Every student who has any talent worth 
speaking of is an exception. He must be 
treated exceptionally. His special gift, or 
his special twist, must be fostered. 

From our point of view therefore the 
answers which a student sends us to the first 
Lesson are the most exciting. There are four 
questions, which have been designed to enable 
him to give himself away. Two of them are 
more technical, and could be answered from 
books; and two are more practical, and could 
only be answered from his personal gift. 

It’s amusing how varied these answers are. 
One student will devote a lot of time and 
space to the more technical questions, and will 
answer them confidently and even volubly 
out of the books; but he approaches the 
practical questions much more gingerly. 
Another will be rather cavalier towards tech- 
nique, giving it a paragraph or two in passing, 
before he strips and plunges to find his own 
solution to the practical problems set. A third 
will answer the questions on what may be 


called “safe” lines; he keeps close to the 
books, and to his favourite dramatist ; he 
doesn’t mean to make any mistakes if he can 
help it. A fourth seems to send books, 
dramatic tradition, and even the Director 
himself, to the devil ; and proceeds to show 
what 4e thinks about it all, and how 4e would 
do it. A fifth—always an engaging rascal— 
doesn’t answer the question, but immediately 
begins to ask many others ; so that the question 
on the paper, like the stranger’s nose in 
Tristram Shandy, is merely the place from 
which he launches out (taking the Director 
happily with him) into wide seas of theorising 
and speculation. 

Obviously individual treatment is necessary. 
Sometimes restraint, sometimes encourage- 
ment ; sometimes the gift needs to be pruned, 
at others to be carefully fostered. We try to 
divert our students from barren fields where 
effort would be wasted, and to put them on 
the rails in the line of their strength and keep 
them there. 

Some fifty or sixty of them have passed 
through our hands so far. Not one of them 
has been a failure. We don’t mean that any 
of them have made fortunes—as yet! A few 
of them have had their plays produced in 
London or in the provinces. Others have 
raised their rank in open competitions for 
amateur plays, and have come much nearer 
than they were to being winners. But not 
one of them who, by the witness of the play 
which each student submits at the end of the 
Course, has not improved his work fifty or 
more per cent., and stands by that much 
within closer range of the elusive target of 
success. 

The only student who came near to failure 
was a very bright and eager youth who wished 
to be engaged to an apparently rather whimsical 
young lady who wouldn’t permit an engage- 
ment until he had had a play produced! He 
must produce a play before he would be al- 
lowed to produce the ring! Could any of 
the terrors of darkness be worse than that | 

He told us this at the beginning of the 
Course, hoping no doubt that we would put 
our best foot foremost. We did put our 
best foot foremost, but there was no 
keeping up with him. In his over-eagerness 
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to win the double event, he gobbled up our 
Lessons like a hungry hound gobbles his daily 
ration. Hardly were our criticisms of one 
set of his answers in the post, than back came 
another lot. They smelt terribly of midnight 
oil. Wetold himso. We pleaded with him. 
We warned him. We hope not, but we may 
even have been rude to him. In the interests 
of drama—for he distinctly had a gift—we 
privately sounded him on the chances of 
giving the girl a miss. But there was no 
stopping him. If ever the swift deserve the 
fair, he did. Most of our students take about 
six months to complete the Course, but he 
was well within sight of the end of it in almost 
as many weeks. 

We don’t quite know how he wangled it, 
but in the end one of his plays was produced 
by a Sunday-night Society. It was not a 
great success, but we hope that technically it 
satisfied her imperious majesty, and that now 
he is at rest with several good plays on the 
stocks. If by any chance he should read this, 
which will please him for he had a sense of 
humour, we wish him to know that we re- 
member him warmly—very warmly—and hope 
that all is well. 

It is extraordinary how widespread just 
now is the impulse to write plays. Our 
students come from almost every walk in life. 
They are young and old. They are rich and 
poor. They are even highbrow and lowbrow. 
The Expressionist and the Symbolist are with 
us ; as also the schoolmistress who only wants 
to write jolly plays for Guides and Scouts, 
and the young workman who is determined to 
make the theatre propagandist, and to write 
good plays to blazon the glory of the Red Flag. 

By happy chance, one of our students who 
lives in Australia and whose work has been 
very interesting is the niece of William Archer, 
the critic and playwright, whose library became 
the nucleus of the Drama League Library at 
which members may always be found busy, 
like bees—robber bees !—on a honeycomb. 

We’re a happy lot. Individual treatment is 
not without its risks. Impersonal criticisms, 
addressed to all and sundry, can hurt nobody ; 
but direct personal criticism must often touch 
on the raw and cut to the bone; and the 
artistic temperament can be very touchy. 
Time is so short, too, that there’s none to be 
wasted in mincing matters. Students some- 
times have to be able to “take it standing.” 
In this respect we have without exception 
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found them sportsmen ; and the friendliness 
of the whole business is one of its pleasantest 
features. 

One day we received a grateful letter from 
the husband of one of the students at the 
completion of her course. He said he was 
extremely glad that somebody at last had been 
found to stand up to his wife and “tell her off” 
when she was wrong! He wasn’t altogether 
expecting her plays to keep the wolf from the 
door, but said we had done her lots of good ! 

One builds at times other than one knows ! 
You never can tell ! 

a 
NOTE: A prospectus of the Drama League Postal 
Course in Playwriting may be obtained on appii- 


cation from the Secretary, 8, Adelphi Terrace, 
London, W.C.2. 








LETTER TO THE EDITOR 
, PLAYS BY CHILDREN. 


I am writing a book on the subject of “‘Children and 
Literature,” in which I hope to include a section on 
“Children and the Drama.”’ I should be most grateful, 
therefore, if you would permit me the use of your 
valuable columns to ask any of your readers who 
possess plays written by children, to be kind enough to 
give me the opportunity of reading and, possibly, 
using them. 

This letter has appeared in “The Observer’’ but I 
am very anxious to see it in ““Drama,’”’ because I know 
that your public is definitely one interested in the stage. 

Needless to say, I should return all MSS. sent to me 
and refund cost of postage. 

Very truly yours, 
G. GREER. 
21, Lirrie Russe.i Street, 
Lonpon, W.C.1. 





TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 


The Wells Repertory Players have now opened their 
Season at Tunbridge Wells at the Pump Room, and an 
attractive series of productions is promised, notably 
the performance “‘for the first time in any country in 
the world” of Bernard Shaw’s latest one-act play, 
“Village Wooing.” ‘This will take place from May 1st 
— May sth, accompanied by “Youth and the Pere- 
grines,” a modern comedy by Christopher Fry. 
“Cesar and Cleopatra” will be given from April 1o—14. 
Another new ie by Mr. Christopher Fry, “Seige,” 
from May 22—26. And a special Cricket Week pro- 
duction of ““A Midsummer Night’s Dream,”’ or alter- 
natively of ““A Winter’s Tale” from July 4—July 7. 
The Wells Repertory Players include graduates of the 
Central School of Speech Training and Dramatic Art, 
Florence Etlinger’s School, the Guildhall School, 
London, and performers from the O.U.D.S., the 
Gaiety Theatre, Manchester, the Westminster and the 
Strand Theatres, London, etc. 
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N regard to the Entertainments Tax Exemp- 
tion Campaign in which, as our readers 
know, the Drama League has played a prom- 
inent part, some correspondents have written 
to us expressing surprise that the League has 
associated itself with the general movement 
while ignoring the special claims of amateur 
and educational Societies. But in our view it 
would be impolitic at this stage to differentiate 
between the two wings of the theatre. The 
amateur will equally benefit if, on the plea of 
professional unemployment, the entertain- 
ments tax is abolished or reduced. To divide 
the forces of attack would not strengthen 
either side, and we have little sympathy with 
that lack of generosity which, on the part of 
some amateur organisations, has seemed to 
assume something very like the attitude of the 
proverbial ‘dog in the manger.’ We are glad 
to say that the amateur movement on the 
whole has willingly given its support to the 
general cause, and we all hope that if not this 
year, then next year, this out-of-date imposition 
on the entertainment industry will be removed. 


The next issue of “Drama” will take the 
form of a special Festival number and will 
contain the complete list of entries throughout 
Great Britain, together with the names of the 
plays entered. The Welsh Area Final took 
place on March zoth, at Pentre. Glasgow 
will witness the Scottish Finals from April 5th 
to 7th. In the Northern Area Mr. Henry 
Oscar will be the adjudicator at Ilkley on 
April 14th, while the Finals in the Eastern and 
Western Areas are both down for Monday 
April 30th. At the former Mr. Bridges Adams 
will be the Judge at the Scala Theatre, London. 
At the latter, Mr. Randle Ayrton will ad- 
judicate at the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre, 
Stratford-upon-Avon. The Final National 
Festival will take place in London in the after- 
noon of Monday, May 28th. Full particulars 
will be announced in the May “Drama.” 


a 


The completion of the series of Dialect 
Gramophone Records that are being made by 
the League is taking longer than was antici- 
pated. This results from the care that has to 
be taken in the choice of speakers. Some are 
tried and then found wanting, with consequent 
delay. On the whole, however, the enterprise 
is going ahead without mischance, and already 
some fifteen out of the twenty-four records 
have been satisfactorily dealt with. If all goes 
well there is little doubt that the entire series 
will be finished in time for Christmas of the 
present year, and we are ableto guarantee that 
the results are quite up to expectations both in 
regard to their scientific and what may fairly 
be called their “entertainment value.” 


a 


That school drama may sometimes possess 
more than scholastic significance is shown by 
the recent performances of “King Lear” given 
at the Sloane School, Chelsea, under the super- 
vision of the Headmaster, Mr. Guy Boas. 
Theories of a somewhat experimental nature, 
as propounded by Mr. Granville-Barker, were 
put to the test of experience, and the result 
was a performance of much interest to students 
of Shakespearean Stage Technique. Thanks 
are due to the boy players, and to their enter- 
prising “head.” 
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Reviewed by F. 


“Sheridan Knowles.” 
Press. No price given. 

“Art, Paint and Vanity.” 
Heath Cranton. tos. 6d. 

“The Speaker’s Art.” 
Putnam. 2s. 

“Weak End.” By Michael Hill. Cranley & Day. 5s. 

“Ungrateful Youth.” By William Crosbie and 
L. M. L. Glover. W.H. Smith & Sons. 2s. 6d. 

“Colonel Blood.” By C. L. Stainer. Basil Black- 
well. §s. 

“Owerbury.” By C. L. Stainer. Basil Blackwell. 5s. 

“What Happened Then.” By Lillian Trimble 
Bradley. Gollancz. $s. 

“The Best One-Act Plays of 1933.” Selected by 
J. W. Marriott. Harrap. 5s. 

“The Nineteenth Hole.” By Hal D. Stewart. 
“Red Poppies.” By C. Stewart Black. “The Sundial 
and the Star.” By M. M. Muir. “On the Road to 
Cologne.” By J. W. Herries. “The Glendarroch 
Affair.” By Joe Corrie. “John Brown’s Body.” By 


By L. H. Meeks. Principle 
By Arthur L]. Matthison. 
By William Shakespeare. 


Hal D. Stewart. ‘“‘No Hawkers.” By Christine Orr. 
“Vitamin ‘X’”? By Barbara Dickson. Brown, Son 
& Ferguson. 1s. each. 

“End Designed.” By Keith Briant. Basil Black- 
well. 1s. 


“Mrs. Biddlecombe’s Outing. 
Basil Blackwell. 1s. 6d. 

“The Stiff Upper Lip.” 
Beverley Press. 6d. 

“The Death of the Brahan Seer.” By F. M. Mac- 
donald. Eneas Mackay. 6d. 


By Sydney Blow. 
By Walter McLeod. 


“OQHERIDAN KNOWLES and the theatre of his 
time”’ is the result of six years of research into 
the life of this mercifully forgotten writer. The author, 
Mr. L. H. Meeks does his best for the once famous 
dramatist, although, he is by no means unduly partial— 
which is scarcely to be wondered at, as not much emerges 
from the study of such plays as “Virginius,” “The 
Hunchback,” “William Tell” and others, but dramatic 
fustian of a kind impossible in these days of lively 
criticism. Strange that both Lamb and Hazlitt should 
have joined in the chorus of praise which attended many 
of Knowles’ efforts ; stranger still that on Wordsworth’s 
death in 1850, Lord Russell included Knowles in the 
list of candidates for the laureateship which he sub- 
mitted to Queen Victoria. Fortunately, the Prince 
Consort had approved of “In Memoriam,” so the 
honour fell to Tennyson whose name happened to be 
on the list. But some of the passages quoted by Mr. 
Meeks have undoubted dramatic fire, and these, and 
still more the curious state of the theatre at the time, 
in some measure account for the success which this 
impulsive, lovable and platitudinous man managed to 
gain during his lifetime. 

In “Art, Paint and Vanity” Mr. A. LI. Matthison 
sets forth the story of his career, which began 
in the postal telegraph service and ended in 
a successful paint and varnish undertaking, with 
adventures by way in the theatre, the volunteers, 
the early Socialistic movement and the musical 
world. It is all told with some spirit and, as 
the author would be the first to admit, with a certain 
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Sladen-Smith 


amount of dogmatism ; one of the advantages of writing 
personal opinions in a book being that the reader is 
powerless to do more than register a silent disagreement, 
But with regard to the general soundness of the author’s 
views there can be no doubt, and the student of drama 
will find the chapters dealing with amateurs in 1887, and 
with the career of the author’s sister, Miss Edith Wynne 
Matthison (of “Everyman” fame) of considerable 
interest. Mr. William Shakespeare’s book ‘The 
Speaker’s Art” is a comparatively small, but contains 
much varied knowledge on the subject of voice-pro- 
duction, public speaking, and the opinions of great 
actors on their art. The author is no believer in 
royal roads to learning, and some of the instructions 
will not be easy to follow at first ; but any student who 
perseveringly practices the exercises laid down will 
earn the gratitude of future audiences. The final 
portion of the book consists of excerpts from “Hamlet” 
where, by means of various signs and accents, the 
— interpretation of some famous scenes is indi- 
cated. 

This month’s list contains more long plays than is 
usual and all are interesting, although to say that Mr. 
Michael Hill’s “Weak End” would irritate an average 
audience is not to underrate the intelligence of the 
audience or the skill of the dramatist. The play is full 
of clever characterization and dialogue, but the author’s 
excellent hatred of all forms of cruelty makes him 
hamper what development there is with irrelevancies, 
and the end of the play is not only weak—from the point 
of view of the theatre it is surely disastrous. The 
authors of “Ungrateful Youth” also have their hatreds 
—this time of the hero-worship which glorifies the 
horrors of war and of militarism. There is no great 
attempt at construction ; in most of the scenes the chief 
character, Harvey, holds forth vigorously on the topic 
the two writers have so deeply at heart. A fantasy 
“‘Music Hath Charms” in the same book has, apparently, 
much the same theme as the longer play. Of the two 
historical dramas written in semi-Elizabethan manner 
by Mr. C. L. Stainer, “Colonel Blood” is the better, and 
should be useful for groups on the look out for a play 
of excitement and colour and “well written withal” 95 
the author would say. It is a pity that the humouz in 
this play is not more accentuated, but most of the parts 
have more character than is usual with this type of 
drama, which is apt to depend too much on an easy 
flow of rhythmic prose and the attraction of historical 
names and places. ‘This is the case with Mr. Stainer’s 
second play “‘ Overbury ”’ where an effective story 
receives rather episodic and sketchy treatment, and the 
characters appear lifeless, despite the appropriate 
sentiments they are careful to express. ‘‘What 
happened then ?” is concerned with a decidedly revolting 
murder which nearly results in the hanging of the hero. 
However, the real villian is discovered at last and the 
audience, grateful for an evening of thrills and shocks, 
accompanied by a little character drawing, may be 
disposed to swallow his none too convincing ingenuity. 

One-act plays continue to be turned out in vast 
numbers. They are of every type and every quality 
except, perhaps, the best. A really good, original 
one-act play is a greater novelty now this art form has 
definitely re-established itself than in the days when it 
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was still looked upon with a little suspicion. The 
result of this over-production is a general lowering of 
the standard and a confused idea of the aims and methods 
required. At its best, the one-act play is an exciting 
form of drama, quite as difficult, if not more so than the 
longer i because of the inevitable concentration, and 
this endless publication of trivial incidents unenlivened 
by wit, or “character studies” with no incident at all, 
will scarcely help the movement which has called it 
forth. The most important book at the moment is 
Mr. Marriott’s anthology for 1933 with its familiar but 
somewhat dangerous title. Here, as usual, is a collec- 
tion abounding in contrasts; the most original play 
being Mr. Neil Grant’s “The Last Man.” It does not 
obey the primary rule for fantasy—that of being true 
to its own convention—but the picture of the tired 
soldier in khaki, the last man alone among the animals 
who (with one exception) loathe him, is impressive, 
timely, and when acted could hardly fail to be a note- 
worthy contribution toa programme. Apart from this, 
the plays which stand out are Mr. Dan Totheroh’s 
“The Great Dark,” a study of the emotional reactions 
of the wives of colliers entombed in a mine, an almost 
equally stark work, although a comedy, “‘ The Quick 
and the Dead”’ by Miss Eileen Russell, and the obvious 
but amusing “‘Scobie Betters Himself” by Mr. Cormac 
Simpson. Mr. Talbot’s “Lucrezia Borgia’s Little 


Party” should have added a light note to a rather serious 
volume, but it is more elaborate and mannered than is 
usual with him and suffers accordingly. 
Then come eight plays in a Scottish series. Not all 
of these are of necessity for Scottish players only ; ; 
“The Nineteenth Hole,” a neat and exciting “‘thriller”’ 
for men only, by Mr. Hal D. Stewart, could and should 
be played anywhere, and the over-sentimental armistice 
day episode “Red Poppies,” the crook play ““The Sundial 
and the Star,” and the unequal but arresting “On the 
road to Cologne” are also suitable for actors in all 
parts of the country. Of the more completely Scottish 
plays, infinitely the best is Mr. Joe Corrie’s “The 
Glendarroch Affair” ; 3a somewhat horrific incident 
ending in a note = afore comedy. The other three are 
slight enough. John Brown’s Body” the confusion 
over three Mrs. pe, Browns at a hospital is fairly well 
exploited, but the other two are content to display 
comedy types rather than attempt a well-corstructed 
play. In “End Designed” four men permit a semi- 
lunatic to threaten them with death until his suicide 
puts an end to an unconvincing piece. ‘“‘Mrs. Biddle- 
combe’s Outing” presents the usual old country woman 
surrounded by what Passes for usual country types ; 
“The Stiff Upper Lip” is a tiny sketch for three men ; 
while “The Death of the Brahan Seer’ is difficult to 
account for at all except for some purely local interest 


THE CAMBRIDGE STAGE 


By Gorley Putt 


INCE its foundation in 1926 the Festival 

Theatre has been the chief home of 
drama in Cambridge, and during the Lent 
Term which has just ended it has provided the 
University with almost all its dramatic enter- 
tainment. For the programme of the Amateur 
Dramatic Club was of course totally dis- 
organised by the loss of their little theatre by 
fire. There has been some attempt to wring 
blessing out of this calamity by the discussion 
of schemes for building a new theatre and 
enlarging the scope of the Club’s activities. 
We shall see next term how far these efforts 
will prove successful. 

Mr. Joseph Gordon Macleod and _his 
Festival (New Lease) Company are still finding 
insufficient support, a state of things which 
it is to be hoped may soon be remedied. 
There has always been in Cambridge a large 
body of Festival enthusiasts who have fully 
realized the peculiar value of this repertory 
theatre and the advantages which it offers in 
presenting plays which are not seen elsewhere 
in England. That this circle is not ap- 
preciably growing can only be due to the 


apathy of most undergraduates. 

Following on an adaptation of “Alice in 
Wonderland,” we saw a revival of Shaw’s 
forty-year-old comedy, “Arms and the Man.” 
Those few who had not seen the play before 
must have found its satire still, unfortunately, 
as valid and necessary as ever. “Othello,” 
with Mr. Macleod as the Moor, aroused a 
good deal of discussion. Many were vexed 
with the cutting of the play’s best-known 
speeches. and the focussing of interest on 
Iago rather than on Othello. But however 
much we may have disliked the production 
we were glad to see the play again, to watch 
again the conflict between Mr. Wyndham 
Lewis’s Lion and Fox, and to find confirmation 
for Professor E. E. Stoll’s statement (in “Art 
and Artifice in Shakespeare’’) that the psych- 
ology of the characters is indefensible, and that 
Shakespeare’s art demanded situations rather 
than characters. 

Edgar Wallace’s thriller, “The Case of the 
Frightened Lady,” was followed by experi- 
ment week. First, “Deidre” by Yeats, was 
admirably suited to the stylised treatment, 
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which was not half as “fantastic” as the pro- 
ducer’s apologetic note implied. As to 
W. H. Auden’s Charade, “Paid on Both 
Sides,” the actors in spite of manful efforts 
seemed to share the bewilderment of most of 
the audience. The third experiment was 
universally popular: an easy-to-understand 
and very amusing animation of Lord Macaulay’s 
“Lay of Horatius Cocles.” 

The last four productions formed two well- 
balanced pairs—pictures of the old and new 
Russia, and a couple of Elizabethan plays. 
The Slavonic hopelessness of Chekov’s “Uncle 
Vanya” made a curious contrast with the skit 
on the U.S.S.R. (“Cyril Comes Over’’) acted 
a week later. Uncle Vanya’s outburst against 
the arid pedantry of professors found many 
sympathetic ears in anu ndergraduate audience | 
Ben Jonson’s “Silent Woman” was praised by 
Dryden as the finest comedy in the language. 
A rollicking, not to say gabbling, production 
allowed us to reconsider the dramatic value of 
sheer verbosity. We found that, stripped of 
their contemporary habit, Jonsonian “humours’ 
are as relevant now as ever they were in 
Elizabethan England. 

During the last week of term the theatre 
was lent to the Marlowe Society for their pro- 
duction of “Antony and Cleopatra.” 

In 1895, Bernard Shaw wrote: “I have 
never, I hope, underrated the importance of 
the amateur; but I am now beginning to 
cling to him as the saviour of theatrical art. 
He alone among the younger generation seems 
to have any experience of acting.” 

The work of the Marlowe Society almost 
justifies this eulogy. For the first time, 
women were admitted to the Society ; and in 
spite of Elizabethan custom in this matter, 
we felt that the step was a wise one in face of 
“Antony and Cleopatra,” for the “Serpent of 
Old Nile,” perhaps the most finely realised of 
Shakespeare’s characters, calls for a fine actress. 
The Marlowe Society preserves its anonymity, 
otherwise it would have been a pleasure to 
give special praise to the magnificent perform- 
ance of its Cleopatra. The whole production 
was a delight. To hear blank-verse well 
and boldly spoken is rare, and for this treat 
alone the Society deserves our thanks. 

Amateur acting in Cambridge, or any 
University, is not entirely a local concern. 
For when members of such clubs as the 
A.D.C., the Marlowe, the Footlights, or the 
Mummers go down, they carry with them 
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their enthusiasm and their experience. At 
the time of writing, for instance, the Cambridge 
University Mummers are presenting their revue 
“In Statu Pupilari” at the Torquay Pavilion. 





INSURANCE 
SOCIETIES 
AND THE DRAMA 


A very interesting’ Debate by members of the 
Insurance Debating Society was held in the Library at 
Lloyds on Thursday, March 8th, the motion “That the 
spread of Amateur Theatricals is in the best interests 
of Dramatic Art” ——-. proposed by Mr. Albert C. 
Dabbs, F.S.A., F.R.G.S 

He commenced by referring to the subject as some- 
what unusual for an Insurance Society’s Debate, but 
said that the selection was fully justified by the fact that 
there were over 30 Insurance Dramatic Societies. After 
mentioning the social advantages and increased esprit 
de corps he gave a brief history of the Amateur move- 
ment, pointing out the great advance which had been 
made in the general methods of production and tech- 
nique, and said that in these days when the professional 
stage was mainly given up to light entertainment, the 
flame of Drama was kept burning by the amateur stage 
and the British Drama League which was doing the 
same good work in the villages that the Repertory 
Companies were doing in the large towns. 

Mr. Reginald C. Barnes, F.C.I.B., in opposing the 
motion frankly admitted the excellent work of the 
Village Societies, but suggested they were nothing to 
do with the amateur movement, and that the main 
business of the British Drama League should be to get 
rid of this ordinary amateurism altogether. Passing over 
the raw crude amateurs as the abomination of desolation, 
he criticised amateurs generally for not realising that 
serious training and hard work were essential, and for 
being content to give inferior copies of indifferent plays. 

Whilst characterizing the motion as a grotesque 
pretension and referring to amateur —* as a disease, 
he admitted that it could be very good and that it 
provided a useful safety valve for respectable citizens 
suffering from this disease who might otherwise drift 
into an already overcrowded profession and starve to 
death. 

Dr. Golding, Mr. Thompson Mitchell and several 
others took part in the interesting discussion which 
followed, and after the principal speakers had replied 
to the various points raised, the motion was put to the 
Meeting by the Chairman, Mr. H. Moxon Gibson, 
F.C.I.B., and carried by a majority. 








RECENT RELEASES. 


The following plays are now released for amateur 
presentation :— 
“Man Proposes” by W. Chetham-Strode. (Pro- 
logue and 3 acts. 6M., 6F.) Samuel French, Ltd. 
“Fresh Fields” by Ivor Novello. (3 acts. 3M., 6F.) 
Samuel French, Ltd. 
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SCENE FROM “ORPHEE”” BY JEAN 
COCTEAU, AS RECENTLY PRO 
DUCED BY THE UNNAMED SOCIETY, 
MANCHESTER, 











WHY SOME 


REPERTORY 


THEATRES DO NOT PAY 


By Lilian Raymond 


HOUGH many of the better Repertory 

Theatres are runin quite the professional 
manner, there are others which are started 
out ina very inadequate way. Their managers 
then wonder why audiences fail to support 
them, not realising that the public, to-day, 
has the finest dramatic art offered to it on 
every side. 

Probably there is not enough money to 
launch the enterprise in a lavish manner. 
Very well, then—but it is no sane policy to 
economise on the actors. 

A shabby little theatre may shelter under 
its roof very high dramatic art. Certainly 
there are many sound actors looking for jobs 
to-day who could be relied on to do a good 
job of work, and carry a play to success. 

Instead of this, the management (very often 
ignorant of any theatrical technique, but 
willing to plunge in where angels fear to tread) 
engage one or two fairly sound actors with 
varied experience, and then proceed to hunt 
for local talent. This is often conspicuous 
by its absence, and a motley crew are assembled 
at length. 

The result is much the same as a lucky bag. 
That is, it may turn out favourably, or it may 
end in cat-calls. 

We visit a Repertory Theatre of this kind, 
determined to look on the bright side. As 
we enter, a dreary orchestra plays us to our 
seats with music by Chopin, though that master 
of melody would not recognise it as his own. 
The violinist loses whole bars sometimes, but 
meets again with the piano eventually, much 
to the pianist leader’s relief. The cello adds 
gloomy notes to the performance and, with a 
gasp of relief on our part, we see the curtain 
go up, and know that our sufferings in this 
direction, at least, are over. 

The play is a well-known one, and we have 
seen it before, but scarcely recognise it. There 
are so many muffed lines, with audible 
promptings from the side, and such a different 
rendering of the parts from that of the ac- 
cepted version that we look again at the pro- 
gramme to see if we have mistaken the week. 

The ingénue is played by a local young lady, 


who is certainly young and pretty, but, oh, 
why has she not been taught to use her hands 
and feet properly? Her arms hang limply 
at her sides as she recites rather than acts 
her part. 

The leading man knows his stuff, though 
he is always himself in any part he takes. 
Still, he has technique, which is something 
the ingénue has never heard of. 

The comedienne is a different proposition. 
Here we have experience acquired from hard, 
long years on the boards, taking any and 
every part—word-perfect, and carrying the 
little company with her all the time she is on 


the stage. She is not-so-young, but the 
untrained, inexperienced actors show to 
great disadvantage beside her polished 
performance. 

An old couple take small parts. There is 


still the trace of good, sound training here— 
an echo of the Irving School—but age and 
fear of poverty lend atremulous note to their 
voices. It is sad, and makes our applause 
louder than their parts justify. 

The play drags on to the end after vain 
struggles with memory, and frantic efforts 
from the prompter, and of course all the friends 
who have come to support the venture, applaud 
loudly and vociferously. 

But a venture like this, not run in a business- 
like manner, is bound to lose in the end. 
Nowadays everything must aim at being first- 
rate, or it is beaten at the start. 

As a matter of fact, unless one is very care- 
ful, repertory is apt to make one’s work hashy 
and careless. 

Too few rehearsals, a poor producer, and a 
new play to learn up each week can play havoc 
with the best of talent. If, however, the cast 
is properly trained and coached, and a reason- 
able amount of money spent on the enterprise, 
Repertory players have a wonderful chance 
to show whether they are potential Thorndykes 
Laughtons or Hardwickes. 

There is an old saying which might aptly 
be offered as advice to some of the lesser 
Repertory theatres of the present time— 

“Don’t spoil the ship for a ha’porth of tar.” 
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BURLINGTON HOUSE AND THE 
WARDROBE MISTRESS 


By Margaret Haig 


' is to be hoped that wardrobe mistresses 

took the seeing eye and the understanding 
heart to the Exhibition of British Art, just closed. 
If so they will have noticed several interesting 
points which do not always receive the at- 
tention they deserve in amateur productions. 

The first is that the garments of medizval 
gentlefolk were well cut and quite definitely 
fitted to the wearers. The fourteenth century 
Angel Gabriel wore a beautifully cut gown 
that fitted closely to the hips and flowed out 
thence in graceful folds. A little metal 
figure of about the same date from the Guild 
Hall showed a man’s tunic also moulded to 
the figure and fastened down the front and 
from elbow to wrist with close rows of buttons. 

Another point is that the skirts of fifteenth 
century tunics were generously gored, or else 
cut more or less on the circle, otherwise they 
would not spring out all round in those deep 
and decorative flutes. This period is not, 
therefore, one to choose if, from motives of 
economy or a cheese-paring disposition, you 
are inclined to stint your stuff. An amusing 
item of information supplied by the West- 
minster Tournament Roll is that the men 
apparently affected hair nets. The Warwick 
Roll showed very clearly the women’s butter- 
fly head-dresses which exposed the ears but 
completely concealed the hair, producing that 
extraordinarily bald look which is one of the 
most noticeable features of the fashions of 
that day. 

In the later sixteenth and early seventeenth 
century, doublets, it should be noted, had 
high neck-bands (admirably illustrated in 
Hilliard’s miniatures). This detail makes all 
the difference to the set of ruffs and collars, 
and should receive attention in Stuart costume, 
if you do not want your cavaliers to look like 
Francis Hodgson Burnet’s hero. 

The vagaries of hoops and panniers are not 
too easy to follow, but Nolleken’s Group of 
Musicians showed the domed outline of the 
first part of the eighteenth century, Gains- 
borough’s Mrs. Robert Andrews the immense 
lateral development of the middle, and 
Dighton’s Westminster Election in 1788 the 
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bustle and silhouette of the close of the period. 

There was a wealth of material too, for the 
study of dress in the humbler walks of life. 
We could observe the serviceable linen apron, 
and ample cap, the stout coloured dress turned 
up to show a contrasting petticoat—a costume 
which makes its wearer a sturdy English type, 
instead of the flimsy tea-shop figure that so 
often minces in with my lady’s chocolate 
on the school or parish stage. 








THE ACTS OF ST. PETER. 


This fine mystery play by Dr. Gordon Bottomley 
was given by the Religious Drama Society, for the first 
time in its entirety, before Easter at the Church of 
St. Margaret, Westminster. Mr. Martin Browne, the 
producer, relied for scenic effect on brilliant costumes 
thrown up by strong lighting against the dark back- 
ground of the chancel. This method served admirably 
to isolate the actors, and one missed nothing in the 
matter of stage or proscenium. There were several 
lovely moments, and Miss Gullan’s verse-speaking 
chorus was duly effective. It may be, however, that 
more simplicity of treatment would have served the 
play better in the absence of greater acting ability on 
the part of the company as a whole. In a drama of 
short scenes, each charged full with meaning, a complete 
expressiveness can only be obtained by actors of more 
tried experience than that of some of those whose task 
it was in this production to carry the principal parts. 








Messrs. Wells, Gardner, Darton and Co., have 
recently issued two more plays in their Bankside 
Acting Edition of Shakespeare—‘‘Much Ado About 
Nothing” and “The Taming of the Shrew.” These 
plays are published in small, limp-covered books 
(easily tucked into a man’s pocket or a woman’s hand- 
bag !) with good print, and they cost 1s. each. They 
are carefully cut and arranged for easy performance or 
reading and are especially suitable for Amateur Dramatic 
Clubs. A short history and a summary of the play 
are included and also simple stage directions, a glossary 
and a ‘properties’ list. It “The ‘Taming of the Shrew” 
there is a table showing clearly in what scenes the 
different characters appear—a great help when arranging 
rehearsals, casting, doubling etc.—and in “Much Ado 
About Nothing” a page has been left blank at the begin- | 
ning of each act for “Producer’s Notes.”’ These two 
useful new features will be included in the other plays 
when published. | 
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NEWS FROM NORTH AND SOUTH 


THE STOWTING PLAYERS IN 
“ROMEO AND JULIET.” 


When, upon arrival at the village of Stowting, near 
Ashford (Kent), I discovered that the dramatic per- 
formance I had come to see was ““Romeo and Juliet” 
with a cast composed almost exclusively of women, 
I supposed that—being “nothing if not critical,” as 
regards Shakespearean acting—I might be facing some- 
thing of an ordeal. Imagine my pleasure, therefore, 
when, before the curtain had been raised a quarter of 
an hour, I found myself gripped and held by a pro- 
duction of which the merits quite overcame the faults. 
At the close I was more moved than I have been by many 
a professional interpretation of this drama of star- 
crossed lovers. 

This result was due, perhaps, primarily, to the fact 
that “Romeo and Juliet”—being rather a dramatic 
poem than a poetic drama—depends less upon acting, 
in a technical sense, than upon the provision of two 
pleasing lovers capable of speaking effectively their 
magically beautiful lines. With this necessary pair we 
were provided ; for the Juliet was a girl with a beatuiful 
stage presence, and a simple, lucid, and compelling 
charm ; while the Romeo was a young woman gifted 
with sufficient inches, and enough virility of counten- 
ance and method, to pass admirably for a boy. Both 
players showed a nice command of articulation and 
inflection, and spoke their lines with a real sense of 
rhythm and meaning. Neither of them, in acting, 
attempted to do more than they knew how. 

There were, of course, some weak spots in the sup- 
pare cast, and neither the duels, nor the street 

raw], carried much conviction, but the whole company 
was most creditably audible and intelligent—the Friar, 
the Nurse, and Capulet doing particularly well, while 
Mercutio also had his moments. In a village team, 
there is less than the ordinary objection to the playing 
of men’s parts by women, because—though careful 
make-up can, of course, help greatly—women, it 
seems, as a general rule, take more kindly, and naturally, 
than do their males, to dramatic work upon a stage. 

The performance was much enjoyed, and was given a 
spontaneous, and not merely polite, reception. The 
warmth expressed genuine feeling. The Stowting 
Players deserve every encouragement, in this little hall, 
which, I am told, was built mainly with their own hands. 
They owe very much to Mr. B. M. Jenkin, their 
careful producer, and leading spirit. 

Percy ALLEN. 


THE GWENALLT AMATEUR DRAMATIC 


COMPANY, BANGOR, WALES. 


This Company as representing the town gave their 
first performance in February 1932. Since then they 
have given 32 performances; having played in six 
different Counties. Over 15,000 people have heard 
them. {950 have been paid to hear them. Churches 
and other worthy institutions have benefitted over 
£550. One little Chapel alone has benefitted £85 from 
their services (after paying allexpenses). ‘The Company 
have paid in Royalties £77 148. ‘They have 
travelled 1150 miles, and paid for train and ’buses over 


£80. The remainder of the money has gone to pay 
expenses of both sides. They have given three pet- 
formances for net cost only, and have subscribed £40 
to different institutions. They have their own scenery 
and they pay for room to practice twice weekly. It 
is to the credit of the Company and fair to the public 
to know that the Company are learning these dramas, 
and performing them for the love of the work, to foster 
the drama in Wales, and to help others who seek their 
services, but not by a single penny do the Members 
themselves benefit. 


They have given 20 performances of the 
“‘Puyllgorddyn,” their test piece at the National 
Eisteddfod of Wales, Port Talbot, when they won 
first prize, and they have given 12 performances of 
“‘Hobson’s Choice” in Welsh, and are now rehearsing 
the popular comedy ‘‘Farmer’s Wife,” (Phillpotts), 
translated to Welsh by Dr. Mathew Williams, Aberyst- 
wyth, and will give their first performance of it, 11th 
April next. 


It is interesting to know that their Secretary recently 
translated into Welsh ‘“‘Devonshire Cream” by Eden 
Phillpotts. 


THE N.A.L.G.O. DRAMATIC SOCIETY, 
ST. HELENS. 


At the Pilkington Hall, St. Helens, these Players gave 
performances of “The Road of Poplars’ (Vernon 
Sylvaine), and Sir J. M. Barrie’s “‘Dear Brutus.” 


Both plays reached a high standard of production— 
they achieved ease, pace, and variety, and a very marked 
sincerity. The producer, Mr. Antony Hewitt, deserves 
great credit for the work he has done with these youn 
players—he strives for simplicity and sincerity and g 
team work, and he gets these things from his cast, with 
an enthusiasm that is manifest to the audience. 


“Dear Brutus” is not an easy play—it can be very 
much overdone in the interest vt “fantasy.” On this 
occasion it was given in a clean-cut, unaffected, and 
well-directed manner that was refreshing, and the cast 
all tackled their parts with understanding of what was 
required of them, and with sureness of touch. There 
were several very good performances, the two best 
being that of the producer himself as “‘Mr. Dearth,” and 
that of Miss Elsie Edmundson as ‘“‘Mrs. Coade” (a 
delightful study, this). 


The interior setting of the play was designed and 
made by the stage manager and members of the Society 
was harmonious and pleasing. ‘The lighting on the 
wood, and in the wood, was very effective; it was really 
moonlight. 

“The Road of Poplars” began well, and kept up 
much of its promise to the end, but the acting of the 
“Tourist”? was not quite strong enough to play up te 
the very fine and sensitive “Charley” of Mr. Antony 
The play therefore lost a little in balance, 
but the “‘atmosphere” was well held. Miss Kathleen 
Lloyd was a sympathetic “Marianne.” An unusually 
good orchestra contributed to the obvious pleasure of 
a large audience. 


Hewitt. 


DD. A. €, 
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NEWS FROM NORTH AND SOUTH 


THE BROMSGROVE SCHOOL LITERARY AND 
DRAMATIC SOCIETY. 


On March 3rd and sth, the Bromsgrove School 
Literary and Dramatic Society gave performances of 
Bernard Shaw’s “Arms and the Man.” The perform- 
ance was a competent and pleasing one, but there were 
places where the play could only just convince. Thus 
the mock heroics of Sergius were most entertaining— 
his refusal to apologise was excellent—but his decision 
not to be for once a “coward and trifler” was not 
sufficiently brought out. Secondly, one or two of the 
best remarks were missed by the audience because the 
performer was afraid to bring them out with enough 
gusto: Bluntschli was at fault in this respect, the 
chocolates in his cartridge-case missed fire, as did his 
frank estimate of the Swiss character. Otherwise his 
performance was very good and his frank manner 
was presented with much charm. The best laughs of 
the evening were raised by Major Petkoff, whose gruff 
voice and gouty movements were a good piece of 
‘straight’ comic acting. 


BRADFORD. 


That a public exists for plays that are “different”’ 
has been amply proved by the Bradford Playhouse 
during the five years of its existence. Since 1929, 


over 6o plays of widely varying types have been pro- 
duced until to-day the Bradford Civic Playhouse has 
achieved the reputation of being one of the most 
progressive theatres in the North. 


The present season opened last September with the 


premiere of “Stone Walls,” a new Bronté play by 
Ella Moorhouse, a local playwright. It was followed 
by a stylised production of Sheridan’s “The Rivals” 
as an example of 18th century comedy at its best. Next 
came “Inquest” a modern murder “thriller”? by Michael 
Barringer followed by two comedies—C. K. Munro’s 
“At Mrs. Beam’s” and “The Nelson Touch” by Neil 
Grant. 


For its Christmas production the Playhouse made a 
bold experiment by reviving Boucicault’s melodrama 
“The Streets of London” complete with old time 
songs, dances and orchestra. The result was packed 
houses lasting for a fortnight. By way of contrast, 
John Masefield’s exquisite play ‘“The Tragedy of Nan” 
came next, followed by “The Show-Off” an American 
comedy by George Kelly. 


To end the season, the Playhouse is producing 


Somerset Maugham’s latest play “Sheppey” and 
“‘After all” by John Van Druten. 


By way of contrast, a Grand Guignol Revue is to be 
staged to round off the more serious work of the season. 
All the leading players will have an opportunity of 
appearing in songs, dances and “Grand Guignol’ 
sketches. 


The Playhouse has its own rehearsal room and 
workshop where all its scenery is designed and con- 
structed. Normally plays are produced at intervals 
of three weeks for a run of eight nights and each pro- 
duction is seen by nearly 3,000 persons. There are 
now 150 acting members on its books. 
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LYONS’ DRAMATIC SOCIETY. 


An outstanding feature of the Lyons’ Club Dramatic 
Society’s production of “‘The Rose without a Thorn” 
was the sincerity and the sureness of attack of almost 
the whole cast, and the unexaggerated feeling for the 
period of the play. The grouping and movement 
were excellent, and the handicapping narrowness of the 
stage was only apparent in the last scene where the 
group of courtiers rather spoilt Cranmer’s important 
entrance. The Interlude in this scene was excellently 
done in the right spirit of rough and ready fooling. 
Of various performances I have seen of this play, I 
think this is the only one in which the Interlude suc-’ 
ceeded in being really funny. 

The acting was very even in quality and it was 
evident that a great deal of work and thought had been 
given to the smaller parts. The play is dominated by 
the character of Henry VIII, but Mr. F. Collins con- 
trived, very skilfully, to convey this dominance without 
overshadowing the other characters, with the result | 
that the carefully thought out characterisation of minor ” 
parts could be appreciated. 

The play was produced by Miss Elsie Fogerty, and ] 
her expert touch was very evident throughout, both in 
the meticulous care which had ben given to detail, and 
in the broader movement of the play, which gradually 
quickens from its light opening to its k and 
tragic end. a 


YORK SETTLEMENT COMMUNITY PLAYERS. 


The Y.S.C.P. production of “Twelfth Night” was 
remarkably successful, and it deserved to be so. Its | 
outstanding feature was undoubtedly the beauty of the 
costumes designed by Janet Proctor and made at the 
Settlement under the direction of Mrs. B. D. Sorenson. 

The setting was simple and adequate: indeed it 
approached nearer to Shakespeare’s intentions than the 
painted scenery which so often in professional produc- 
tions distracts the audience from the play. e play 
moved swiftly except for a few minutes in the drinking 
scene. It was perhaps necessary to cut the play but 
many people regretted the hand of Dr. Bowdler, whose 
expurgations would not have added five minutes to the / 
length of the production. It would have been more 
effective for Malvolio to have appeared in his night 
gown in the drinking scene and for him to have exhibited ” 
the effects of prison in his dress in the last scene. 

The acting on the whole reached a high level of | 
competence. 

H. J. Davres. 


STAGE EXHIBITION AT VENICE. 


The Nineteenth Bi-Annual International Art Exhibi- 
tion will be held at Venice from May 12th to October 
12th. A special international convention of the theatre 
will take place, as part of the exhibition, between July _ 
7th and 28th. There will be open-air entertainments 
and performances of “The Merchant of Venice” and of 
Goldoni’s ‘‘La Bottega del Café.” Other performances 
of Italian and foreign modern plays will be given, 
and a national competition of dramatic companies will 
be held. Visitors during this period will also have 
the opportunity of witnessing the famous feast of the 
“‘Redentore” on July 14th. 
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ST. PANCRAS PEOPLE'S 
THEATRE 
Charrington Hall, 
Crowndale Road, N.W.1 


TEL: EUSTON 1769 
Under the Direction of = Enrrn Navitiz 
Producer and Manager Ross Pezaro 





Theatre re-opens after Easter 
with 
CHARLES AND MARY 
by Foan Temple 
on APRIL 26th a7th and 28th 


AVALANCHE by Beverley Nichols 
on MAY 3rd, 4th and sth 





Dancing, Stage 
up, etc. 


Vacancies for men of experience and ability for 
Amateur ry Company, and for 
te for Theatre Orchestra. 
to: 


Special Play Production course, including classes in 
Acting, Elocution, i | Baswetior 














a” 8, ADELPHI TERRACE, LONDON, W.C.2. 


NOW READY 


THE PLAYER’S 
LIBRARY 
Il 


Being the first supplement to 

the Catalogue of Books in the 

Library of the British Drama 
League. 


Containing all the Accessions 
since April 1930 and a complete 
List of Reading Sets. 


Indispensable to all users of the Library. 


Price 2s. 6d. 


By Post 2s. 8d. 








Under the patronage of 
H.R.H. The Princess Royal 


British Drama League 


SUMMER HOLIDAY 
SCHOOL 


SCARBOROUGH 
August 3—18, 1934 


at 
QUEEN MARGARETS SCHOOL 





The Staff will include : 
Mr. TYRONE GUTHRIE 
Mr. JOHN FERNALD 
Mr. ANGUS WILSON 
Miss ANNY BOALTH 





Organising Director : 
Miss Frances Mackenzie, 
The British Drama League, 
8, Adeiphi Terrace, 
London, W.C.2. 
Hon. Secretary: 
B. L. Sutcliffe, Esq., 
25, Savile Crescent, 
Halifax. 











All Advertisements should be addressed to the British Drama League (Advert. Dept.}. 








Chas. H. FOX Lit m.: 


PILI LIL OI 


OPP D OD OOD DO OOO 


THEATRICAL AND HISTORICAL eadlaas | 
ACRE HOUSE, 72, LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C.2. _ 
Telephone : Temple Bar 6521-6522. Telegrams : Theatrical Rand, L bs oa 
COSTUMES, WIGS AND CURTAINS | 
: ON HIRE FOR ALL : 
Dramatic and Operatic Productions, 
Pageants, Tattoos, etc. 
BEWARE of hiring second-hand costumes which have not been chemically cleaned. This is a § 
matter which is more important to the individual than anything else. 
DO NOT DEAL with firms who will not give you this guarantee. 








BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE 


BOOKSHOP ; 


FOR QUICK SERVICE PLAYS AND BOOKS SUPPLIED ~ 
*Phone :- TEM. 8507 AT THE SHORTEST NOTICE 


8, ADELPH! TERRACE, LONDON, W.C.2. 











GOOD NEWS FOR AMATEURS !! 


Are you aware that there is a charming little Theatre, known as the 
“CENTURY” in 


Archer Street,Westbourne Grove W.11, 
where you could ie your next show at a very nominal cost ? 


If you cannot call, wh iy not write to the Secretary, or Telephone Park 6870 | 





for particulars? It would be an effort worth-while. 
OUR CHARGES ARE INCLUSIVE. NO EXTRAS.- 
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